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: Positions of Economic Groups 


In this issue we begin a series of accounts of recent meetings of large organizations 
among farmers, labor, and management. Digests and interpretations are given of 
a number of addresses before these conventions, and of certain of the important 
resolutions. These last have been selected because of their bearing on public policy. 


The National Grange 


The National Grange at its 87th annual session, held 
at Burlington, Vermont, November 10-19, recommended 
that present governmental price supports of farm products 
“be retained with such change as experience indicates is 
needed,” recognizing “that new legislation is required to 
make possible adequate disposal of our surpluses.” These 
words were part of a policy statement handed to Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Ezra T. Benson, who spoke to the 
Grange on the last day of the session. The National 
Grange neither specifically endorsed nor condemned the 
current reorganization of the Department of Agriculture, 
being carried out under the Secretary’s initiative. 

In the Agricultural Policy Statement, the Grange fur- 
ther said that it favored the following objectives: 

“1. Freedom of farmers to operate their farms with a 
minimum of restriction or control by government. 

“2. A balanced purchasing power for agriculture com- 
parable to that enjoyed by labor, business and industry. 

“3. A farm program which will strengthen and pre- 
serve the family farm unit. 

“4. A conservation program which will encourage the 
most efficient use of our soil, water, forestry and mineral 
resources. 

“5. A program that will encourage and enable farmers 
to attain and retain farm ownership. 

“6 Promotion of abundant agricultural production 
without waste or destruction of surpluses.” 

The Grange rejoiced because President Eisenhower by 
executive order appointed a bi-partisan agricultural ad- 
visory commission, a step long favored by that farm or- 
ganization. At Burlington it was urged that a permanent 
commission be established through congressional action. 

The Grange reiterated its interest in “the use of self- 
financing two-price or multiple-price measures for such 
commodities as can use them.” (Under such a system 
governmental price supports would favor the portion of a 
crop sold in the domestic markets.) Such measures, said 
the Grange, “should be supplemented” by special efforts 
“to stimulate export of surplus and a compensatory import 
to balance our surplus exports in a manner that will 
strengthen our international trade.” “We favor a judi- 
cious use of the school lunch program, emphasizing a 
balanced diet.” 


“We recommend that, wherever practical, and where 
our surplus farm products are needed as relief of dis- 
tressed peoples, that our agricultural surpluses be donated 
to these countries in lieu of a gift of money.” 

“The National Grange continues to oppose the prin- 
ciple of the closed shop in agriculture as it does in other 
industries.” The Grange favors “the preservation of the 
family-sized farm and the improvement of its social and 
economic position.” It believes that cooperatives are most 
important means whereby the family farm will be main- 
tained. 

Among many others, the Grange favors (we quote sum- 
maries of resolutions as made by the National Grange 
office ) : 

“Increased funds for agricultural and marketing re- 
search... . 

“Food Stamp Plan during depression. . . . 

“International Wheat Agreements. 

“Reciprocal Trade Agreements. . . 

“Technical assistance largely through private invest- 
ments... 

“Federal aid to schools with safeguards to assure local 
control. 

“Increased funds for vocational and industrial educa- 
tion. 

“Rural doctor recruitment program. . 

‘““Anti-communist oaths for public servants. . . . 

“Old Age and Survivors Insurance for farm operators. 


“Rural electrification and telephone expansion. 

“Farmer ownership and control of Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. . 

“Formation of credit unions.” 

In the comprehensive “Master’s Address,” delivered 
by Herschel D. Newsom, master of the National Grange, 
he said, in part, “It is crystal clear . . . that American 
agriculture can no more weather a complete and sudden 
return to a ‘free market, involving the elimination of 
effective price supports, than we can expect to achieve 
an all-out elimination of artificial devices or restrictions 
that raise the income of others, which immediately add to 
our cost of operation.” 

Farmers deserve expanded foreign markets, he said. 
Agricultural exports were only 19 per cent of total United 
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States exports in 1952-53, compared with 26 per cent in 
the previous year. Referring to the Grange’s advocacy 
of a two—or multiple—price system, he said, we need 
“to invoke some sort of a device which will make that 
commodity available in its normal quantities for the 
markets of the world at a competitive price level in those 
markets.” 

“In the coordinated use and management” of the large 
“multi-service water resources, public control and man- 
agement seem to be required. We have long favored 
public ownership and control of these multi-purpose water 
resources and, I believe, should continue to do so.” How- 
ever, in supplying power generally, “both public and pri- 
vate sources have a permanent and solid claim on our 
support.” 

“The most important fields from which we harvest or 
glean are the fields of the mind... .” 

Farmers have recently been much concerned about ris- 
ing costs in relation to the prices of the products they 
sell. They look with “grave concern” on current requests 
of railroad labor for higher wages, because transportation 
costs of farmers are already burdensome. “In a large 
measure, the increasing disparity between farmers and 
other Americans is a result of restrictions, controls, regu- 
lations, and monopolistic practices that either eliminate, 
or in a large measure off-set or render ineffective, normal 
competitive practices.” 

Secretary Benson, in his address, stated that the 
Grange’s policy statement would be presented to the 
national agricultural advisory commission. He spoke criti- 
cally of the farm program that he had inherited, using 
the words “patchwork” and “monstrosity.” He said the 
Eisenhower Administration is endeavoring to develop new 
programs, commodity by commodity, “that will aid farm- 
ers” in improving their position and also “help farmers 
to help themselves.” 

A plea for development of “natural bonds of interest 
between farmers and wage earners” was voiced by George 
Meany, president of the American Federation of Labor, 
who observed that the steady decline in farm income may 
be an “uncomfortable parallel” to the events that led up 
to the 1929 depression. 

“Farmers and wage earners are both workers,” he said. 
“We are completely dependent upon each other for our 
well being. The city worker buys what the farm worker 
produces, and he must sell the products of his toil to the 
farmer if he wants to go on eating. .. . When one group 
suffers, the other is equally hard hit. . . . I believe that 
the free-enterprise economy of our country must be based 
upon a three-way balance between free farmers, free 
labor and private industry, with each entitled to a just 
share of the rewards of production.” 

National Association of Manufacturers 

Some 3,000 industrialists attended the 58th annual Con- 
gress of American Industry, sponsored by the National 
Association of Manufacturers, held in New York, Decem- 
ber 2-4, 1953. The Congress is organized as a sort of 
forum, and the Board of Directors of the N.A.M. general- 
ly adopts policy statements. A number of recent actions 
are noted below. At this year’s Congress, approval was 
generally given by speakers to the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration ; there were also vigorous defenses of the Adminis- 
tration’s appointment of numerous businessmen to public 
office. The only speaker at the annual dinner of the Con- 
gress was Allan B. Kline, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Charles R. Sligh, Jr., the retiring president of the 
N.A.M., who now becomes chairman of the Board of 


Directors, spoke as a manufacturer to manufacturers on 
numerous issues, in a luncheon address on “Keep the 
Promise of Tomorrow.” 

“The structure of our free economy is basically sound,” 
declared Mr, Sligh, president of the Sligh Furniture Com- 
panies, Grand Rapids, Mich. “We have an administration 
in Washington that evidences its intention that this struc- 
ture remain sound, and, more important, that it remain 
free.” He believed the governmental commission headed 
by Clarence Manion, former dean of Notre Dame Law 
School, “is charting a return of federally usurped powers 
to the states, and an end to government competition with 
private enterprise.” There is much evidence of “a turning 
from socialism,” and “fa return to the American idea that 
the best government is that which governs least.” 

But there are ever-present dangers. “Big government 
is a continuing danger, regardless of the party that hap- 
pens to be in control.” The government has been “perme- 
ated by political undesirables,” and among the citizens 
wander a wide variety of “professional reformers, crack- 
pot experimentalists, and a wide assortment of nondescript 
left-wingers.” “All of them are devout worshippers at 
the altar of the all-powerful state.” 

Noting signs of relaxation among manufacturers the 
past year, Mr. Sligh said: “Nothing is so pernicious and 
harmiul as the let-George-do-it philosophy. .. . You and 
I can be two-fisted champions of the American system 
of free enterprise, equal opportunity and open competition, 
to which you and I owe our economic lives.” 

After commending businessmen for running for elec- 
tive office, and noting industry’s contribution to America, 
Mr. Sligh said: “I am one who prefers to think it was 
not America that became great because of industry, but 
that industry achieved greatness because America made 
it possible. . . . The national interest is paramount.” 

“Private interest must always be subordinate to the 
public good. . . . There are some things that we cannot 
manufacture, and they are the things of the spirit... . 
These things must come from within each of us. Only 
as we build as individuals from within, will we be able 
to go forward together—toward a greater America and 
the promise of tomorrow.” 

William J. Grede, then chairman of the Board, N.A.M.., 
also president of the National Council of the Y.M.C.A.s, 
spoke on “Human Resources in a Growing America.” 
“The key to the solution of all our problems is in the 
human factors.” Now that business is operating in a rela- 
tively free market, “it is up to management to make the 
best of this opportunity—to build relations on an indi- 
vidual basis for a stronger foundation of freedom, co- 
operation, mutual understanding and good-will. . .. There 
can be no doubt about it—good human relations, good 
relations with people, are good business.” 

‘“A free economy cannot continue to flourish unless it 
has the understanding, the support—indeed, the sanction 
——of all the people. ... We need to give greater considera- 
tion to what employes think. When we know what is on 
the minds of employes, management communication he- 
comes far more realistic and meaningful.” 

Apparently skeptical of proposals for a “guaranteed 
annual wage,” Mr. Grede said that management has been 
“striving to work out new methods” for stabilizing those 
factors in employment “which are within management 
control.” Mr. Grede approved the Taft-Hartley law, but 
said that in sanctioning the union shop the law “falls 
short of protecting individual choice.” The public should 
also be safeguarded “against the industry-wide strike— 
a powerful and dangerous kind of monopoly.” 
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“Dark and foreboding currents of contemporary his- 
tory” are driving home the truth that “man does not stand 
alone in this universe,” Dr. William G. Pollard, who is 
executive director of the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies, told the Congress. 

Noting in passing the end of the first eleven years since 
the first nuclear chain reaction, Dr. Pollard cited the 
growing realization that “deep spiritual resources must 
somehow be fully tapped if we are to live successfully 
with this awesome new power.” 

“it is fruitless to wish these discoveries had never been 
made,” Dr. Pollard continued. “We did not design or 
create this world, nor is it open to us to decide how it 
shall be ordered. Nor can we close our eyes. Such a 
course would be profoundly sinful, since to do so would 
be to purposely leave hidden in darkness some fresh new 
wonder of God’s creation which He most surely intends 
that His creature should enjoy with Him.” 

In mentioning the variety of solutions suggested to the 
problems presented by the Atomic Age, Dr. Pollard ad- 
mitted himself as confused as many others about political 
decisions. “By their very nature spiritual resources can 
never be drawn upon by men merely for the achievement 
of their own self-designed purposes and ends, no matter 
how good and worthwhile such ends may seem to be. 
Insofar as they are real and true, spiritual resources are 
always reserved for the achievement of God's purposes 
for His creation.” 


In a booklet, Jndustry Believes, published 1953, are 
found “policies on current problems.” The N.A.M. be- 
lieves, among many other things, that “the present system 
of federal excises should be replaced by a manufacturer’s 
uniform excise tax on all end products, except food and 
food products.” The rates on alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco should be reduced to those in effect prior to World 
War II. 

“The right to strike should be maintained, and no 
request should be made upon either labor or management 
for a pledge of no-strike or no-lockout. . . .” 

“Industry-wide bargaining leads to monopolistic com- 
binations and practices on the part of both labor and 
management, and tends to deprive the public of the bene- 
fits of effective competition and should be prohibited.” 

“The principle of equal pay for equal work perform- 
ance within the wage structure of a local business estab- 
lishment is sound and should be observed.” Wage rates 
should be set “irrespective of age, sex or other personal 
factors... .” 

_“Since a sound program of Federal Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance can be provided within the framework 
of our free enterprise economy, the N.A.M. will cooperate 
in constructive efforts to this end.” 

The N.A.M. favors “a limitation by constitutional 
amendment on the rate of federal taxation on incomes”; 
also “the eventual return of estate and gift taxes to the 
states.” It recognizes “the paramount importance” of con: 
servation, but opposes trends toward increasing govern- 
ment land ownership. It opposes federal action to establish 
valley authorities over the nation’s major river basins. 
The N.A.M. believes that small businesses “prefer less 
rather than more government participation in their affairs.” 

The N.A.M. believes that “the determination, adminis- 
tration, and control of education is properly a state and 
local concern and prerogative.” 

In an action in 1954 the Assoriation said that the Taft- 
Ilartley law “comes close” to meeting the country’s needs, 
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and that “industry, business and an overwhelming majori- 
ty of the public want the law either strengthened or 
unchanged.” 

American Federation of Labor 


More than 700 delegates to the 72nd annual convention 
of the American Federation of Labor, meeting in St. 
Louis in September, voted to express appreciation of the 
service of Martin Durkin as Secretary of Labor, and 
stated that they were “proud” of his “refusal to associate 
himself with a breach of agreement.” Mr. Durkin’s 
resignation was one of the most discussed of topics among 
the delegates. President Eisenhower later stated at a press 
conference that he had never given assent to specific terms 
of an agreement on the amendment of the Taft-Hartley 
law. Although we are not in position to clarify all aspects 
of the well-publicized dispute, there was at least a mis- 
understanding between Mr. Durkin and the White House 
staff. 

The Convention gave a cold reception to Vice-President 
Nixon, bearing a message on labor and other matters 
from President Eisenhower, and a warm one to Secretary 
Dulles, who praised the support given by the A.F. of L. 
to free workers’ organizations in Western Europe and 
elsewhere. 

The Convention called for continued effort “to revise 
and rectify the viciously one-sided anti-labor provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Act.” It added that recent events 
had raised “a grave question over the future attitude of 
the present Administration toward labor legislation.” The 
amendments that had been urged by former Secretary 
Durkin were declared to be “far short” of the A.F. of L. 
program, but “they represented a forward step, and the 
failure to propose them was clearly responsive to anti- 
labor pressures,” the Convention declared. 


The Convention approved a proposed “no-raiding” pact 
with the C.I.0., which it declared to be “the first and 
indispensable step toward achievement of organic unity” 
between the A.F. of L. and the C.1.O. The agreement 
would be effective until December 31, 1955. The proposal 
would bind only those national and international unions 
that will sign the agreement. Action by the Federation did 
not bind the unions. (It was similar in status to a resolu- 
tion which might be passed by the National Council of 
Churches, which does not bind the constituent denomina- 
tions.) Among many other actions were the following: 

In national defense, the Convention declared: “Ques- 
tions of cost must be subordinated to the larger question 
of security.” 

A broadened social security system and a system of 
national health insurance were favored. The Convention 
wanted national health insurance despite the alleged “false 
and malicious propaganda” of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. The Convention asked for increased benefits under 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance, and coverage for 
groups now unprotected. It favored the scheduled increase 
of contribution by both employer and employe from 114 
to two per cent on January 1, 1954. 

Federal aid for education was called for in specific 
terms: teachers’ salaries, school buildings, elimination of 
illiteracy, etc. Current shortages of school buildings were 
termed “a tragic situation.” The Federation criticized 
“certain powerful industrial organizations” alleged to be 
conducting campaigns against federal aid to education. 

The Federation protested the appointment of Governor 
James Byrnes, South Carolina, as a delegate to the Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. 

It urged a joint program with Mexico to deal with the 
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problem of both legally imported Mexican labor, and the 
illegal wetback migration. 

It reaffirmed support of a National Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 

It urged an active political drive to elect a liberal Con- 
gress in 1954, 

It opposed a general national sales tax and a general 
manufacturers’ excise tax, and urged a reduction in the 
current rates in selective excise taxes, raising the personal 
exemption in the income tax or lowering rates on the first 
$2,000 of personal income. 

It voted to establish the William Green Memorial Fund 
and heard former President Truman and Rev. John E1. 
Shanley, minister of the First Baptist Church, Coshocton, 
Q., (of which Mr. Green was a member) speak at a 
memorial service. Affiliated unions are asked to contribute 
one cent per member per month for twelve months to the 
Fund. 

The Convention heard an official report to the effect 
that there were over 8,650,000 members on June 30, 1953, 
up half a million over the previous year. However, rapid 
increases since June brought the membership to “well over 
10,000,000” persons—the largest in its history. 

The Convention revoked the Charter of the Internation- 
al Longshoremen’s Association because it had “failed to 
live up to its trade union responsibilities and obligations,” 
and authorized steps to set up a new organization of long- 
shoremen under the trusteeship of the A.F. of L. The 
Federation took note of “the disclosures of crime and 
corruption on the New York waterfront involving the 
International Longshoremen’s Association.” 

All quotations from resolutions are from the A.F.L. 
News Reporter, Washington, September 21 and 25, and 
October 2, 1953. 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations 


The 700 delegates to the 15th convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, meeting in Cleveland, 
November 16-20, 1953, received a 115-page report from 
Walter R. Reuther, president, which included a conclu- 
sion that the Eisenhower Administration had made the 
federal government “a subordinate ally of big business.” 
Mr. Reuther questioned President Eisenhower's profes- 
sion of a search for a middle way. 

President Eisenhower sent by mail a message to the 
C.LO., which was read, and not one delegate applauded. 
The President repeated his intention to send recommenda- 
tions to Congress for amendments of the Taft-Hartley 
law, which he contended would be fair to labor, manage- 
ment, and the public. The President said that he favored 
amendments that would “make possible a more free and 
vigorous collective bargaining process, to reduce govern- 
ment intervention in labor-management relations. . . .” 

The new Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, ap- 
peared before the Convention alleging that certain pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act were “dangerous to labor, 
really loaded, and really unfair.” He also said he would 
advocate an increase in the present minimum wage of 75 
cents an hour in employment covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The Convention also heard John Foster 
Dulles interpret major aspects of the foreign policy of 
the United States. Prior to the appearances of the Secre- 
taries, the Convention had approved a resolution stating 
that the present Congress was pursuing a course that 
would “wipe out the gains made by workers, farmers and 
consumers during twenty years of Democratic administra- 

The C.I.O. followed the A.F. of L. in ratifying a joint 


agreement proposing to prohibit interunion raiding. The 
actions of the labor conventions, however, do not bind the 
constituent unions unless these take specific action them- 
selves. There is informed opinion in labor circles that 
interunion raiding has generally been unproductive, 
judged in terms of the costs of organization activity. .\t 
the C.I.O., convention speakers blended aspirations of 
hope for peace with the A.F. of L., with specific refer- 
ences to the one big sore spot — rivalry between the 
ALF. of L.'s large International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters and the units of the C.1.O. now in trucking and 
warehouse employment. It was said at Cleveland that if 
the Teamsters would not sign, there would probably be 
no pact. 

Among some 65 resolutions adopted, four were read in 
iull before the Convention, the remainder being in print- 
ed form in the hands of the delegates. These four were 
on legislation, regional development, guaranteed annual 
wage, and collective bargaining. 

Among 20 points on the current legislative program, 
the C.1.O. favored: A minimum hourly wage of at least 
$1.25 in covered employment under the federal Fair Labor 
Standards Act; replacement of Taft-Hartley “with a fair 
and just labor relations law” patterned substantially after 
the Wagner Act; a system of national health insurance ; 
implementation of the major proposals of the Truman 
Commission on Migratory Labor; launching of a large 
housing program, public and private; increased exemp- 
tions for income tax payers “in the lowest brackets”; a 
farm program, “including reasonable price supports, farm 
credits, soil conservation. . . .”; a federal fair employ- 
ment practices law; outlawing of poll taxes; a federal 
anti-lynching law ; reform of procedures so as to guarantee 
fair treatment of witnesses before congressional commit- 
tees; replacement of the McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act with a new law containing “no discriminations” ; ade- 
quate national security “regardless of cost’; in foreign 
policy, “a reasonable balance between military aid on the 
one hand and economic and technical aid on the other.” 


In the resolution on regional development, the C.I.O. 
deplored President Eisenhower’s label of “creeping social- 
ism” on the Tennessee Valley Authority, and said that 
“T.V.A. is a successful pioneering experiment which has 
won world-wide admiration and imitation.” “We give it 
our full support.” The C.I.O. refers to current power 
policies of the Department of the Interior, concluding: 
“We condemn this placing of private interests ahead of 
public interests.” “Regional development, including hydro- 
power development, must follow a comprehensive plan 
which considers all human needs.” 

“The demand of our affiliates for guaranteed annual 
wages is an important part of the C.1.O. fight against the 
intolerable evils of mass unemployment,” reads the first 
sentence of a long resolution favoring the guaranteed 
annual wage. The C.I.O. reaffirmed its support of affiliated 
unions seeking to negotiate agreements for guaranteed 
annual wages. “We welcome open-minded discussion of 
alternatives.” 


Future issues will contain recent materials from the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, and others. Certain of the policies of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States were interpreted in 
this Service, September 26, 1953. The National Farmers 
Union meets every two years and was not in session in 


1953. 
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